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ing, singing, and eating, which makes a fashionable party so 
like that worst of all punishments—the tread-mill; and amid the 
pale and jaded votaries of fashion, it was, perhaps, not very diffi- 
cult for Alicia to seem the gay and cheerful creature she was 
wont to be. The very effort which she was compelled to make, 
lent a feverish glow to her cheek, and a burning light to her eye, 
which the superficial observer is ever ready to believe the mani- 
festations of happiness; as if happiness, the calmest, most tran- 
quil of all emotions, could betray itself in the restless glance and 
feverish cheek which belong only to unquiet excitement But 
Mrs. Monckton’s end was gained. The scandal-mongers of the 
fashionable world were silenced, though at the expense of years 
of suffering to the unhappy Alicia. 

Mrs. Derville shortly after removed to lodgings in a small vil- 
lage near the city, and there, in an humble cottage, she spent her 
days in all the dull monotony of hopeless grief, unbroken except 
by the visits of her friend. During six months she endured the 
severest sufferings, both of mind and body, with a degree of 
patience that seemed almost like indifference when her trance of 
sorrow was broken by that most exquisite of all sensations—the 
newly-awakened feelings of a mother. A daughter, 

©The child of love, though born in bitterness, 

And nurtured in convulsion, 
fust aroused her from the state of hopeless apathy into which she 
had fallen, and as soon as her strength would permit, she poured 
forth the fulness of her heart in a letter to her husband, fraught 
with all the fervor of affection and penitence. Sure that he could 
not resist such an appeal, she awaited with restless anxiety the 
time which would restore her, forgiving and forgiven, to that idol- 
ized husband, and she anticipated with delight the moment when | 
she should present to him the new claimant upon his tenderness | 

Derville, in the mean time, without daring to ask information || 
of her from any of his friends, had eagerly waited for any acci-| 
dental tidings which might reach him, and one of the first letters 
which he received after his arrival in England, was from a young 
and hair-brained friend, containing an animated description of 
Mrs. Monckton’s fé/e, and painting in glowing colors the brillian- 
cy and beauty of “the star of the evening, Mrs Derville.” ‘This, | 
though intended to flatter Derville, who was known to be very 
proud of his beautiful wife, almost drove him to madness. The 
agonized expression of Alicia’s countenance w hen he last beheld 
it had never left his memory. He had pictured her in the loneli- 
ness of her solitary chamber, brooding over the recollections of 
past happiness, and yearning W ith a vain longing to look upon) 
the face of him whom she had so loved ; often, in the contempla-! 
tion of such a portrait, had his heart been softened to almost child- 
like weakness ; often had he felt that if she were only near him, | 
he could have thrown himself at her feet, and prayed to be for-| 
given. Butthus to behold her the life and ornament of a ball-room 
—his very soul sickened with disgust at the heartlessness of the 
woman who had once been the cherished wife of his bosom, and 
he sought for solace, or at least forgetfulness of his disappointment 
amid the gaiety and dissipation of London. To complete the; 
chain of adverse circumstances, her letter was accidentally lost by 
the person to whose care she had entrusted it, and while Alicia 
was awaiting with almost heart-breaking anxiety the answer to , 
her earnest appeal, he was cherishing feelings of the most intense 
bitterness against her who had not even condescended to inform | 
him of so important an event as the birth of his child. A friend | 
in America first acquainted him that he was a father 


Nearly three years had elapsed since Derville’s residence in} 
London, when one morning, among some letters just received from | 
the post-office, he perceived one bearing all those uncouth marks 
and hieroglyphics so indicative of foreign letters. Upon open- 
ing it, to his great amazement he found it tobe from Alicia, and 
recurring to the date, he discovered it to have been written more 
than two years before. It was, in fact, the identical letter in which | 
Alicia had announced to him the birth of her child. A country- 
man on his way to town had picked up the letter which Alicia's 
messenger had dropped; seeing it directed to London, and think- 
ing one ship as good as another, he had put it on board one, 
bound for Smyrna, and thus after making almost the circuit of the 
world, it had finally reached its destination. Bitterly was Alicia 
avenged for all her sufferings. Every word, so filled with all the 
heart’s eloquence, was like a dagger to the bosom of the unhappy | 
husband. Remorse haunted him like a demon, and he was scarce- 
ly conscious of external objects until he found himself once more 
upon the waters 

It was late on a summer afternoon when Derville stopped at 
Mrs. Monckton’s door to inquire the residence of Alicia. Heed- 
less of the surprise which his sudden appearance excited, he mount- 
ed his horse, and was soon in sight of the humble habitation 
Fearing to alarm her, he alighted and approached the house on 
foot 
jasmine and sweet-briar, he heard a well known voice repeating 
portions of the Lord's prayer, while the lisping tones of an infant 


As he passed a window almost concealed by the clustering 


were heard at intervals as if attempting to utter the same sounds 
Cautiously approaching the window he beheld the attenuated but 
still graceful form of Alicia bending over the bright-faced little 
creature who knelt before her in the attitude of prayer. He listen- 
ed—the voice ceased for a moment, and then the mother, in tremu- 
lous tones dictated a petition for the dear father who was far away 
Her voice faltered, and as the clear ringing tones of childhood 
were heard repeating the simple and fervent prayer, she burst into 
a flood of tears. The next moment her tears were falling upon 
the bosom of her husband 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





THE WORKS OF THE REVEREND ROBERT HALI 
Or this author Dugald Stewart expressed his opinion in the 
following strong terms :—‘ He combines the beauties of Johnson 


| Addison, and Burke, without their imperfections ,” and he adds 


“whoever wishes to see the English language in its perfection 
must read his writings.” 

Dr. Parr has also borne testimony in his favor. “ Mr. Hall,’ 
he says, “like Bishop Taylor, has the eloquence of an orator, 
the fancy of a poet, the acuteness of a schoolman, the profound- 
ness of a philosopher, and the piety of a saint.” 

The Harpers have very properly republished the writings of 
one eliciting such eulogies from such sources; and, from the in- 
trinsic value of the collection, the talents of the gentleman under 
whose superintendence it was originally published in Great Bri- 
tain, (Olinthus Gregory.) the celebrity of the writer of the memoir 
and sketch of his literary character annexed, (the Right Hon. Sir 
James Mackintosh,) and of the Rev. John Foster, by whom also 
we have a sketch of his character as a theologian and a preacher 


| with the additional interest conferred by the recent decease of 
| the subject, we can assure the enterprising publishers that it will 


have an extensive and rapid sale 

They have yet only furnished the first volume, containing ser- 
mons, charges, &c. Volume second will soon follow, made up of 
tracts, political and miscellaneous; reviews and miscellaneous 
pieces. The third volume will comprise sermons from the author's 
own manuscripts, with a selection from his letters, &e. with the 
memoirs of his life. We are promised, in addition, an accurate 
and beautifully executed portrait 


MR. DAVIES’S TREATISE ON LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. 

Whether the mind of the youthful student may find richer nu- 
triment in Newton and Evclid than in Virgil and Homer, we can- 
not at present discuss; but it is certain that mathematical studies 
have been too little cultivated among us. We hail with pleasure, 
therefore, the appearance of a work from the Military Academy, 
West Point, on Shades and Shadows and Linear Perspective, 
by Charles Davies, professor of mathematics in that establish- 
ment. The subjects treated of in this essay will render it a wel- 
come addition to the library of the architect and draftsman, as 
well as an admirable volume to place in the hands of the more 
It is 
rendered valuable by numerous neatly executed diagrams. The 
author, in a well-written preface, expresses his acknowledgments 
to the cadets for the interest they have taken in the work, and 
adds, “ but for their liberality it could not have appeared.” It is 
exeedingly creditable to Mr. Davies that so excellent a treatise 
should be the result of his leisure, and to the academy that it 
should derive its support from their patronage. As the only mili- 
tary school in America, und probably the best of any description, 
the public look to works emanating from it with more than ordi- 
nary interest and confidence, which the one now under considera- 
tion is not likely to disappoint 

The brothers Harper, by whom it is printed and published, 
have presented it in a form of unusual typographical beauty 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, 
, : 
This admirable and almost universal dictionary continues in 


advanced pupils in our various institutions of learning. 


its successful course. People are beginning to look upon it gene- 
rally as one of the most valuable and important works ever un- 
dertaken by American publishers, and one reflecting the highest 
credit on the judgment and enterprise of Carey and Lea. ‘Tt is 
full of interest and instruction, a delightful work to read, and will 
be soon considered indispensable as a book of reference, and 
equally necessary to the old and the young. All boarding-schools 
should possess themselves of it, and place it in the hands of the 
students, as a kind of reading caleulated at once to please and 
improve them. The innumerable notices of this publication unite in 
calling it an honor to the country. The ninth volume has appeared 


LEMPRIERE S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 

Has been republished by W. E. Dean, of this city. The volume 
forms the seventh American edition, revised and corrected, and 
now for the first time divided, under separate heads, into three 
parts. Part first, Geography, Topography, &e —Part second, 
History, Antiquity, &e.—Part third, Mythology. It is under the 
able direction of Lorenzo L. Da Ponte and John D. Ogilby. The 
design of the work is to present the results of Mr. Le npri re’s 
industry, purified from those errors and blemishes which have 
been admitted into all previous editions 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

We have read the seventy-fifth number (for April) of this 
excellent work with great pleasure. The contents are—l. Spa- 
nish Devotional and Moral Poetry; 2. Authorship of Junius; 3 
Audubon’s Biography of Birds; 4. Life of Sebastian Cabot: 5 
Indian Biography; 6. Sparks’ Life of Gouverneur Morris; 7 
Barber on Elocution ; 8. Bryant's Poems ; 9. North-Eastern Boun- 
dary 
sages of high praise, contains the following 


The review of Mr. Bryant's Poems, among many pas- 


‘Others before him have sung the beauties of creation. and the 
greatness of God ; but no one ever observed external things more 
closely, or transferred his impressions to paper in more vivid 
colors. A violet becomes, in his hands, a gem fit to be placed in 
an imperial diadem; a mountain leads his eyes to the canopy 


above it. The woods, the hill, the howers—whatever 


in short 
is his subject, is brought before our eyes with a fidelity of delinea- 


tion, and a brightness of coloring, which the actual pencil cannot 
rival, The picture is always finished to the minutest particular.” 

“If there be any thing within the whole compass of literature 
more delicate, more pure, more exquisitely sweet than this, (the 
Evening Wind,) it has not yet fallen under our observation ; and 
this is not a solitary emanation of the spirit that produced it. The 
book abounds with verses of the same character.’ 

“Mr. Bryant has taken the only proper way to answer the 
sneers of foreigners. Such works as his say more in favor of our 
country than all the appe als that were ever uttered by wounded 
national pride 

* The reader, on whom the solemnity and majesty of this hymn 
(To the North Star,) make no impression, has no poetry in his 
soul 

“ Bryant is an exception to the general rule 
high standard, and has reached it 

His poetry “* will charm those for whom 
of sound judgment and cultivated taste 


FAMILIAR LECTURES ON BOTANY 


He has set up a 


il Was wrillen— men 


Several months ago a work, from the pen of Mrs. Lincoln, un- 
der the above title, was published, and very deservedly praised by 
the critics. It ran through two editions, the last of which, con- 
sisting of three thousand copies, Was sold almost immediately 
We learn that a new and much improved edition will be publish- 
ed during the present month 


Another instructive work, from the same hand eve 
of publication by Richardson, Lord, and Holbrook, Boston. It 


will consist of a series of lectures, rece utly delivered to the pupils 


is on 


the 


of the Troy Female Se minary, embracing a consideration of mental 
discipline, the various literary branches of female education, man- 
ners and accomplishments; the cultivation of moral and religious 
feelings, and a view of the peculiar trials, obligations, and duties 
It is very certain that a treatise of this kind will pro- 
cause of female improvement, and we wish it every suc- 


of women 
mote the 
cess. In noticing the undertaking, a correspondent, writing on 
the subject, remarks: 

I know of no work on a similar plan. Mrs. Chapone, Dr 
Gregory, Hannah More, and many others, who have written 
for the sex no higher standard of female information 
than a superficial acquaintance with geography, history, gram- 
mar, and arithmetic. They never dreamed of young ladies enter- 


suppose 


ing with ardor into such studies as geometry, algebra, and mixed 
mathematies ; of their reading the classies with fluency, compre- 
hending the truths of natural science, and making chemical ex- 
periments. They had no conception that the moral essays of 
poetry, the criticism of Kaimes, Allison, and Burke; and the 
metaphysics of Locke and Reid, were to be grasped by female in- 
tellects ; 
seminary. But yet it is done, and that too without the least saeri- 
fice of female softness and modesty. The feet may move as light 
ly in the dance, the hands may be equally skilful to touch the 
strings of the harp or keys of the piano, to guide the pencil or ply 
the needle, albeit the head shall have become inured to profound 
thinking; and if the intellectual powers assume a more elevated 


nay, commented on and criticized by pupils at a female 


character, the emotions are not less deep and tender.’ 





THE FINE ARTS. 








PAINTING. 
DUNLAP’S PICTURE OF CHRIST BEARING THE CROSS 
WE present another extract from the manuscript lectures de- 
livered by Mr. Dunlap, at the exhibition of his paintings im Clin- 
ton-hall 
We have said that the historical painter is confined to such 
circumstances in the composition of his picture as are actually 
related by the historian, or may be supposed to be probable, and 
consistent with the facts recorded, or to flow naturally from them 
“The principal feature in this picture is of the last kind 
It is nowhere said by the historian that Jesus sunk under th 
cross; yet the circumstance is not only probable, but seems neces 
sarily to have taken place, as it accounts for what otherwise ap- 
pears a discrepancy at first sight in the records given of the 
events of this pe riod by the ev angelists 
St. Matthew says—*‘ After they had mocked him, they took 
the robe off him, and led him away to crucify him; and as they 
came out,” that is, as I read it, as they were going out of the 
city, perhaps approaching the gate leading to Calvary, the place 
of execution, “ they found a man of Cyrene, Simon by name, and 
him they compelled to bear his cross Mark says the same 
adding that “ Simon was passing by, coming out of the country.” 
Probably he had just entered the gate, and meeting the multitude 
who we re proceeding to Calvary, ts astonished to find himselt 
seized upon by the military order of the centurion. St Luke gives 
the same account of the transaction, adding, “ and there followed 
him a great multitude of people and of women which also be- 
But St. John, who was present 
through the whole of this awful and eventful history, says, * And 
they took Jesus and led him away. And he bearing his cross, 
went forth unte a place called the place of the skulls Thus, at 
first sight, it would appear from John that he bore his cross to 
the place of execution; but John. knowing that the other histo- 
rians had recorded the seizing of Simon, omits it. They all agree 


wailed and lamented him.’ 


that he was led forth bearing his cross, inasmuch as no other is 
mentioned for that office until they found “a of Cyrene 
who was entering the city, “cumming out of the cow try, andt 
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inference is, that “ they compelled him to bear the cross, because 
Jesus sunk under it.” We must remember that previously he had 
undergone the agony in the garden, the sleepless night, the buffet- 
ing and mocking and secourging; and that although the mental 
power was superior to all this, the physical must sink under it; 
and it appears that there was @ predetermination that no miracu- 
lous power should be exerted 

The celebrated Jeremy Taylor says, “ In some old figures we 
see our blessed Lord described at the me of be uring the cross, with 
a table appended to the fringe of his garment, set full of nails 
and pomted iron, for so sometimes they afflicted persons con- 
demned to that kind of death.” And St. Cyprian affirms, “ That 
Christ did stick to the wood that he carried, being galled with the 
iron at his heels his crucifixion.” And 
Taylor supposes that the load was taken from him not in mercy 
but to prolong life for the last torture ; 
are cured of sickness to be delivered toa violent death, when ad- 


judged to such by the law 


id nailed even before 
as in modern times wretches 


The painter has assigned another 
motive, more consonant to humanity—a wish in the centurion to 
mitigate the sufferings of one so meek, resigned, and unoffending 


Taylor 


have oc 


ses the incident here represente d to 
and Dr. Adam Clark expressly says, “ It is likely 
he bore the cross part of the way, but being exhausted with the 
scourging and other cruel usage he had received, he was found 
he therefore concludes that Simon was 


however, suppe 


urred 


unable to bear it alone; 
seized to assist him 

It was the practice among the Romans to make criminals bear 
their cross to the place of execution; hence, as an illustration of 
the misery inflicted by vice, a Latin author says—* Every kind of 
wickedness produces its own particular torment, just as every male- 
factor 


when he is brought forth to execution, carries his own cross 


THE DRAMA. 
THE NEW-YORK STAGE, ET¢ 
Park.—A fier an absence of several months Mr. Forrest returned 
to these boards on Monday evening, welcomed, as usual, by acrowd- 
ed house and hearty acclamations. The piece selected for this oc- | 
casion was Dr. Bird's popular tragedy of the Gladiator; a play 
which (as we felt assured it would on the perusal of the manu- 
seript) has been received with decided marks of favor in nearly 
all the principal theatres of the Union. The character of Spar 
tacus by Mr. Forrest, is a bold, striking, and masterly delineation 
frequently exhibiting specimens of composition and acting of the 
first qual tv We look with ints rest for the succeeding produe 
tions of Dr. Bird 
tion as a writer 
intrinsic merit, a praise not justly to be awarded to many modern 
In the 
been fortunately committed on the stage, that merit is enhanced 


His first effort has given him a wide reputa 
Even in the closet itis found to possess sterling 
compositions of the same nature hands to which it has 
to a degree that fully sanctions the universal approbation with 
which it has been received. 

In the new spectacle, called Traits of Napoleon, Placide dis- 
The dance 
Th prece is 


irious resemblance to his great original 
is Neat and pretty 


covers at 
arranged by Mrs. Barrymore 


quite well got up, and worth seeing onee. 


Ament Mr 


Hamblin will, we hope, find him a profitable as he is certainly an 


ww.— Mr. Blanchard is attracting much attention 


admirable addition te his corps. 

Miss Vincent, from Philadelphia, appeared on Monday evening 
as Clari and Kate O'Brien. She is lavishly praised by all who 
winessed her representations, and is certainly very promising 


Ricumonp-nitt.—This neat little summer establishment has 
been enriched by the acquisition of Miss Mary Duff, daughter of 
the celebrated actress who has for a long period delighted the 


American public. We were not present at her debut 


The following anonymous letter to Garrick may amuse the 
reader and furnish performers of the present day with a hint 

“T went the other night to see you perform the part of Hamlet, 
and do indeed think that you got a great deal of deserved applause 
I doubt whether the famous Betterton did the part half so well the 
The character of Hamlet is no smal! 
test of a man’s genius, where the action is inconsiderable 
through the whole. I 
own that upon your first encounter with the ghost, lL observed with 


first ume he attempted it. 
and the 
sentiment so prevailing and remarkable 


some astonishment that it was a considerable time before you spoke 
Ll beg of you, sir, to ¢ onsider that these words 

*** Angels and ministers of grace defend us,’ 
follow upon the first surprise, and are the immediate effects of it 
I srant you that a little pause after that is highly proper, but to 
repeat them at the same time and in the same tone of voice with 
the spee h, 

Be thou a spirit of health,’ &e 

is Very Improper because the y are by no means a part of that 
You certainly kept the audience in a strange suspenss 
many of whom, | suppose, were afraid, as well as I, that you 
wanted the assistance of the prompter. There is one thing that 
I must mention, which I think has but a very ridiculous appear- 


speech 
i 


ance, although ishas been practised by every one that I have seen 
ter; when the ghost bec kons Hamlet 
to follow him, he, enraged at Horatio for detaining him, draws 
his sword, and in that manner follows the ghost; presently he 
returns, Hamlet still following him, sword in hand, till the ghost 


suys 


in that chara and it is this: 


‘Tam thy father’s spirit ' 


at which words Hamlet, with a very respectful bow, sheathes his 


~ 


s. 








sword; which is as much as to say, that if he had not been a ghost | 
upon whom he could depend, he dare not have ventured to put up || 
his sword. The absurdity of tis custom is plain from the nature 
of spirits, and from what Marcellus a little before says, that ‘ it 
is as the air invulnerable.’ I think it would be much better if Ham- | 
let should at these words, 
By heaven! I'l make aghost of him that lets me’ 

only put his hand to his sword, and make an attempt to draw it. || 

“IT do not understand your leaving aside that beautiful part, his 
directions to the players: and unless it was an unskilful person 
that was conscious to himself that he could not keep up to the | 
nicety of his own rules, | know no reason for it; but that I am | 
sure you need not fear 


MUSIC, 

LESSONS FOR THE SPANISH GUITAR 
Mr. S. Keene, teacher of the Spanish guitar, which is becom- 
ing quite popular in our fashionable circles, has completed a new 
series of lessons for that ce hehtful instrument, consisting of the 
different positions. It is calculated for those already ac quainted 


with the first principles of the art, and may be hadof Mr. E. Riley. | 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A FRAGMENT OF LINEN, 
BY MKs 
Wovtn they sweptcleaner' Here's a littering shred 
Of linen lett behind—a vile re proach - 
To all neat housewifery. Right glad am I 
No nice old lady, trained in those good days 
Of pudding-making, and of sample r-work 
And spec kless sancuty of household care 
Had happened in to spy thee. She 
Keen looking 
* This ¢ £ bwks:” or some spruce beau 
Essenced and lily-handed, had he chanced 
Toscan thy slight superficies, ‘twould be 
nay comes of writing poetry Well 
Come forth, otlender—hast thou aught to say 
Canst thou by me rry thought, or quaint cone eit 
Repay the risk that I have run for thee 
Begin at Alpha, and resolve thyself 
Into thine elements—the verdant stalk 
And bright blue flower of flax, which erst outspread 
That goodly land, where mighty Moses streteh'd 
His rod mirac ulous l see thy bloom 
Soft stealing o'er our blest New England vales— 
But lo! the st avily farmer with his flail 
Breaketh thy bones unpityiig—and his w if 
With kerehief'd head and eves brimful of dust 
Thy slender nerves with hatehel-tooth divides 
I hear of music, and behold! 

The ruddy damsel singeth at her wheel, 
While by her side the rustic lover sits 
And as he listeneth, secretly doth count } 
The bunch of skeins, which hanging on the wall 
Increaseth, day by day. Perchance his thought, 
(Fer men he re deep “minds fhan women. surety 
Is calculating what a thrifty wit 
That fair-cheek'd girl will make, and how his shelves 
Will bow beneath a weight of golden cheese 
Mace by her ample hand, while many a ke v 
And pot of butter to the market borne 
Shall, transmigrated, flourish on his back 


A new thankseivineg coat! 


URNEY 


no doubt 
through her spectacles, would say 


cadin h 


omes of 


Ais well! 


Fain would I isk 
Mine own New-England, for thine ancient wheel 
By sofa and piano quite displaced 
Why hast thou bamish’d from thy parlor-hearths 
That deep hygeian harp, « hose magic ruled 
Dyspepsia, as the minstrel-shepherd’s skill 
Exorcis'd Saul's ennui 
The re Was ho need 
In those old times of trim calisthenies 
And there was less of g viding 
Of home-born, heart-felt comfort, root 
In industry, and bearing preetous fruit 
Whi h wealth could never pure hase 
But come back 
Thou shred of linen! I did let thee drop 
In my harangue,as wiser ones have lost 
The thread of their discourse W hat was thy lot 
When the rough batts ry of the loom had streteh'd 
And knit thy sinews, and the chemist sun 
Thy brown complexion bleach'd? Methinks I trace 
Some idiosynerasy that marks thee out 
A defunct pillow-case Perehanee 
To the best chamber usher d, dud 
The snowy whiteness of thy freshen’d yo 
Surring thy vanity, or some sweet babe 
thee 


ind tar more 


ed strong 


the guest 


admire 


Pour its p ire dream of pinecence on 


Sav, hast thou sten'd to the moat ot} iin 
When there were none to comfort. or shrank back 
From the dire tossings of the proud man’s brow 
Or gathered trom young beauty’s restless sigh 
An untold t of love 

But why ' 
Wilt tell no secrets—t Weil tl low 
With all thy close lock'd heard of « s lore 
lu mystery and majesty wn 
Into the paper-mill, and from its jaws 
Stainless and smooth emerge Hayy Y Shall be 
Such renovation, if on thy tarr page 


truth their hallowed ! 
wp for posterity. So shall thine end 

Be bett r tha thy b rth, and worthier bard 
Thine apotheosis tmmortalize 


Wisdom and 


Sta: 


neaments 








THE DYING WIFE. 


Oh! tell me not of other days 

Te inewrrow hope S&S more bright 
My sun hath sunk, life's evening rays 
veiled in might 


or me f 


ure 


So near to death's mysterious world I stand, 
I feel the chillness of that shadowy land 


When roseate garlands round me le 
Withering upon the é¢arth, 


In music's spell, in memory’s sigh 
Or hall ot festal mirth 
Its all voice” the warning spirit sends 


Farewell is 1 


its murmur 


’ 


farewell, friends ! 


Gentle and low the pensive sound, 


Dre im 


And with love 


ihe 
Tis blending 


Mw 


windharp's moan 
th the a 
s fondest tone ; 


ir around, 


But when thy tender earnest eyes | see, 
A weight is on my heart, how can I part with thee! 


Far worse than death, my loved, my own! 
In this sad hour intensely dear, 


To leave 
My sp 


W hose love 


De 


t! 


rit 


In solituck 
Star of my toned wk 


Clasp of life's 


Fold me. be 


Fau 
A sear 


hove 


ed leato 


But vain the v 


The death-dew on 


Nature fast flack 


And ine 


The n far 
My ft 


I ' 





Oh! blest 


Where the 


Vi 


‘ite 


unite 


and to wing 
flelt above this sphere ; 


ny 


life ac 
A voiceless « oquenee that breathed of heaven 


ind pain 


i 


\ 


thes 


1 


A 


re 


try 
ter 


to thy fa 
There let me softly sweetly sink to rest 


‘ 
n 


} 
' 


before my languid ¢ ye 


would I linger 


I 


yetw 
the 


bo 


eon 


ry 


alone 


harm hath riven, 


ir is thy tenderness to me 


thful breaat 


th thee 
ti } 

w canst sec 
brow 


s beckon to the sky 


life's dark wave 


Wwe oer 
irk hath past 
the billows rave 
sued at last 
ude thee to that shore, 
\'s cherished meet to part no more. G, 


ON THE DEATH OF A PAVORITE CHILD. 


1 loved thee- 


y 


AMES NAC 


res 


Could prize thee m 
For L believed it was thy part 


To make 


vw ble 


For out of many 


Ive 
I thought 


Sut T have 
The 

Yet 
For God 


K 


i father’s heart 


“ 


re than mine 


sed with thine 


a lovely child 


ind in that 
Thou wouldst repay me best! 


lost thee 


tt 


Though | ceo 


That 1 were 


hy 


I 


vare 


weleomed to my 


breast 


thought I smiled 


nil 


s kre 


struck the | 
id wish 


my d 


not dened 


hare 
Ww 


shall | not to murmur dare 
ath 


slow 


earest one 


Again to gaze thy face Upon 
Which soon the grave must h ! 

But fetter'd to a bed of pain 
I may not eoK thy biet 

And never shall I see again 
That face so fair and dear 

Nay let me hope thy sinless brow 
Again shall bless mine eve 

Thy countenance, an angels now 
1 yet may see on hugh! 

Thy soul shall ve eternally 
Though death thy form destroy 

And if our tears must flow for the 
They should be tears of joy' 

It she ith on wrow lt 
To know that thou t blest 

For thou art ") my littl lamb 
To the good Shepherd's breast 

My sweetest one, thou didst ppear 
Unto mi eyes of love 

A little cherub even here 
But what art thou abowe 

With heaven's own infant cherubin 
Tis thine to hover nigh 


Tl « throne of Gad 


tl 


it never du 


And while thy 


To Him 


Mw“ 


olden harp ts 


ind wor hip Hiim 


trul 


ived thy soul 


How sweetly from thy 


The 





heavenly 


nt tongue 


Oh! what of all chat earth contains 
Could buy thee from the blis 

ln which thy ransomed pirit reagn 
To such a world as this? 

Oh' may thy re! though they mourn 
Rep not at the rod 

Assured their « img child is borne 
To her best pare it—CGod ' 

And oh, may those they yet possess, 
To comfort them combine 


na te 


like 


thine 


erness 
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LETTERS FROM PARIS. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE, 





NUMBER BLEVEN, 


Foyetiér—the Thracian Gladiator—Mademoiselle Mars—Dr 
Franklin's residence in Paris—Annual ball for the poor 

I wap the pleasure to-day of being introduced to the young 
sculptor Foyerier, the author of the new statue on the terrace of 
the Tuileries. Aside from his genius, he is interesting from a 
circumstance connected with his early history. He was a herd- 
driver in one of the provinces, and amused himself in his leisure 
moments with the carving of rude images, which he sold for a 
sous or two on market-days in the provincial town. The cele 
brated Dr. Gall fell in with him accidentally, and felt of his head, 
en passant, 
greatness, and the phrenologist took upon himself the risk of his 
education in the arts. He is now the first sculptor, beyond all 
competition, in France. His “ Spartacus,” the Thracian gladia- 
tor, is the admiration of Paris. It stands in front of the palace 
in the most conspicuous part of the regal gardens, and there are 
hundreds of people about the pedestal at all hours of the day 
The gladiator has broken his chain, and stands with his weapon 
in his hand, every muscle and feature breathing action, his body 
thrown back, and his right foot planted powerfully for a spring 
It is a gallant thing. One’s blood stirs to look at it. 1 think that 
Forrest (however well he may be playing now in the new tragedy 
of which I see so much in the papers) would get from it even a 
more intense conception of the gladiator. If I had written such 
a play, | would make the voyage of the Atlantic to see the charac- 
ter thus bodied out. 

Foyetiér is a young man, | should think about thirty He is 
small, very plain in appearance ; but he has a rapid, earnest eye, 
and a mouth of singular suavity of expression. 
tremely. His celebrity seems not to have trenched a step on the 
nature of his character. His genius isevery where allowed, and 
he works for the king altogether, his majesty bespeaking every 
thing he attempts, even in the model; but he is certainly, of all 
geniuses, one of the most modest. 


The celebrated Mars has come out from her retirement once 
more, and commenced an engagement at the Theatre Francoi 
I went a short time since to see her play in Tartuffe. This stage 
is the home of the true French drama, Here ‘Talma played when 
he and Mademoiselle Mars were the delight of Napoleon and of 
France. I have had few gratifications greater than that of seeing 


this splendid woman re-appear in the place where she won her || 


The play, too, was Moliere’s, and it was 


brilliant reputation 
Altogether, it was like some- 


here that it was first performed. 


thing plucked back from history; a renewal, as in a magic mur-, 


ror, of glories gone by 

I could searce believe my eyes when she appeared as the 
of Argon.” She looked about twenty-five. Her step was light 
and graceful; her voice was as unlike that of a woman of sixty 


‘wife 


as could well be imagined; sweet, clear, and under a control | 


which gives her a power of expression I never had conceived be- 
fore; her mouth had the definite, firm play of youth; her teeth 
(though the dentist might do that) were white and perfect; and 
her eyes can have lost none of their fire, lam sure. I never saw 
a0 quiet a player. Her gestures were just perceptible, no more ; 
and yet they were done so exquisitely at the right moment—so 


unconsciously, as if she had not meant them, that they were more || 


forcible than even the language itself. She repeatedly drew a 
low murmur of delight from the whole house with a single play 


of expression across her face, while the other characters were 


speaking, or by a slight movement of her fingers, in pantomimic | 


astonishment or vexation. It was really something new to me 
I had never before seen a first-rate female player in comedy 
Leontine Fay is inimitable in tragedy ; but, if there is any com 
parison between them, it is that this beautiful young creature 
overpowers the Aeart with her nature, while Mademoiselle Mars 
satisfies the uttermost demand of the judgment with her art. 

I yesterday visited the house occupied by Frankutn while he 
was in France. It is one of the most beautiful country residences 
in the neighborhood of Paris, standing on the elevated ground of 
Passy, and overlooking the whole city on one side, and the valley 
of the Seine for along distance toward Versailles on the other 
The house is otherwise celebrated. Madame de Genlis lived there 
while the present king was her pupil; and Louis the Fifteenth 
occupied it six months for the country air, while under the inflic- 
tion of the gout—its neighborhood to the palace probably render- 
ing it preferable to the more distant chateawr of St. Cloud or Ver 
sailles. Its occupants would seem to have been various enough, 
without the addition of a leutenant-general of the British army 
whose hospitality makes it delightful at present. The lightning 
rod which was raised by Franklin, and which was the first con 
ductor used in France, is still standing. The gardens are large 
and form a sort of terrace, with the house on the front edge. It 
must be one of the sweetest places in the world in summer 


The great annual ball for the poor was given at the Academie || 


Royale, a few nights since. This is attended by the king and 
royal family, and is ordinarily the most splendid affair of the 
season. It is managed by twenty or thirty lady-patronesses, who 
have the control of the tickets; and, though by no means exclu- 
sive, it is kept within very respectable limits; and, if one is con- 


The bump was there which contains his present 


I liked him ex-'! 


tent to float with the tide, and forego dancing, is an unusually 
comfortable and well-behaved spectacle. 

I went with a large party at the early hour of eight We fell 
into the train of carriages, advancing slowly between files of dra- 
goons, and stood before the door in our turn in the course of an 
hour. The staircases were complete orangeries, with immense 
mirrors at every turn, and soldiers on guard, and servants in 
livery, from top to bottom The long saloon, lighted by ten chan- 
deliers, was dressed and hung with wreaths as a receiving room 
and passing on through the spacious lobbies, which were changed 
into groves of pines and exotics, we entered upon the grand 
scene. The coup d’ail would have astonished Aladdin The 
theatre, which is the largest in Paris, and gorgeously built and 
ornamented, was thrown into one vast ball-room, ascending gra- 
dually from the centre to platforms raised at either end, one of 
which was occupied by the throne and seats for the king’s family 
The four rows of boxes were crowded with ladies, and 
one glittering 
An orchestra 


land suite 
the house presented, from the floor to the paradis 
and waving wall of dress, jewelry, and feathers 
of near a hundred musicians occupied the centre of the hall; and 
| on either side of them swept by the long countless multitudes of 
people, drest with a union of taste and show; while, instead of 
the black coats which darken the complexion of a party in a re- 
publican country, every other gentleman was in a gay uniform; 
and polytechnic scholars, with their searlet-faced coats, officers 
of the “ National Guard” and the “ line,” gentlemen of the king’s 
household, and foreign ministers, and affaches, presented a variety 
of color and sple ndor which nothing could exceed. 

The theatre itself was not altered, except by the platform occu 
but the 


pied by the king; it is sufficiently splendid as it stands ; 


stage, whose area is much larger than that of the pit, was hung in 


rich drapery as a vast tent, and garnished to profusion with flags 
and arms. Along the a level with the lower row of 
boxes, extended calleries of crimson Velvet, festooned with flowers 


sides, on 


| These were filled with ladies, and completed a circle about the house 
of beauty and magnificence, of which the king and his dazzling 
rrona, ¢ shande hers were hung close toge the r from 


suite formed the ¢ 
one end of the hall to the other. 
or twice, but some bright face flitting by in the dance interrupted 
me. An English girl near me counted fifty-five, and I think there 

must have been more. The blaze of light was almost painful. 

The air glittered, and the fine grain of the most delicate complex- 
It is impossible to describe the effect 


I commenced counting them once 


ions was distinetly visible. 
of so much light and space and music crowded into one spectacle. 
The vastness of the hall, so long that the best sight could not dis- 
tinguish a figure at the opposite extremity, and so high as to ab- 
sorb and mellow the vibration of a hundred instruments—the 
gorgeous sweep of splendor from one platform to the other, abso- 


lutely drowning the eye in a sea of gay colors, nodding feathers, 
jewelry, and military equipment—the delicious music, the strange 
faces, dresses, and tongues, (one half of the multitude at least 
being foreigners,) the presence of the king, and the gallant show 
combined to make up a 
I felt the whole night 


of uniforms in his conspicuous suife 
| scene more than sufficiently astonishing 
the smothering consciousness of senses too narrow—eyes, ears, 
language—all too limited for the demand made upon them. 

The king did not arrive till after ten. He entered by a silken 
curtain in the rear of the platform, on which seats were placed 
|for his family. The “ Vive le Rot” was not so hearty as to 
| drown the music, but his majesty bowed some twenty Ymes very 
{ graciously, and the good-hearted queen curtsied, and kept a smile 


jon her excessively plain face, ull 1 felt the muscles of my own 
; ache for her. King Philip looks anxious. By the remarks of the 
| French people about me when he entered, he has reason for it. I 

observed that the polytechnic scholars all turned their backs upon 
| him; and one exceedingly handsome, spirited-looking boy, stand- 
‘|ing just at my side, muttered a “ 
| very revolutionary air, at the continuance of the acclamation 


sacré!” and bit his lip, with a , 


| His majesty came down, and walked through the hall about mid- | 


|i night. His eldest son, the duke of Orleans, a handsome, unof- 
|| fending-looking youth of eighteen, followed him, gazing round 
i upon the crowd with his mouth open, and looking very much 
annoyed at his partof the pageant. The young duke has a good 
figure, and is certainly a very beautiful dancer. His mouth is 
loose and weak, and his eyes are as opaque as agates. He wore 
the uniform of the Garde Nati which does not become him 
In ordinary gentleman’s dress he is a very authentical copy of a 
| Bond-street dandy, and looks as little like a Frenchman as most 
}of Stultz’s subjects. He danced all the evenimg, and selected, 
| very popularly, decidedly the most vulgar women in the room, 
looking all the while as one who had been petted by the finest 
women in France, (Leontine Fay among the number.) might be 
supposed to look under such an infliction. The king’s second 
son, the duke of Nemours, pursued the same policy. He has a 
r, with hair almost white, and dances 


rnale 


| brighter face than his brothe 
extremely well. The second daughter is also much prettier than 
the eldest. On the whole, the king's family is a very plain, though 
a very amiable one, and the people seem attached to them 


| These general descriptions are, after all, very vague. Here I 
|| have written half a sheet witha picture in my mind of which you 
ire getting no semblable idea. Language is a mere skeleton of 
such things. The Academie Royale should be borne over the 
| water like the chapel of Loretto, and set down in Broadway with 
all its hghts, music, and people to give you half a notion of the 
* Balen faveur des Pauvres.” And so it is with every thing et- 


is the reason why egotism should be held virtuous in a traveler, 
and the reason why one cannot study Europe at home 

After getting our American party places, I abandoned myself 
to the strongest current, and went in search of “lions The 
first face that arrested my eye was that of the Ducness p'Istria, 
a woman celebrated here for her extraordinary personal beauty. 

Directly opposite this lovely duchess, in the other stage-box sat 
Donna Marta, the young Queen of Portugal, surrounded by her 
relatives. The ex-empress, her mother, was on her right, her 
grandmother on her left, and behind her some half-dozen of her 
Portuguese cousins. She is a little girl of twelve or fourteen, 
with a fat, heavy face, and a remarkably pampered, sleepy look 
She was dressed like an old woman, and gaped incessantly the 
whole evening. The box was a perfect blaze of diamonds. | 
never before realized the beauty of these splendid stones. The 
necks, heads, arms, and waists of the ladies royal were all stream- 
ing with light. The necklace of the empress mother particularly 
flashed on the eye in every part of the house. By the unceasing 
exclamations of the women, it was an unusually brilliant show, 
even here. The little Donna has a fine, well rounded chin; and 
when she smiled in return to the king’s bow, I thought I could see 
more than a child's character in the expression of her mouth. I 
should think a year or two of mental uneasiness might let out a 
look of intelligence through her heavy features. She is likely to 
have it, I think, with the doubtful fortunes that seem to beset her 

I met Don Pep: 
He is a short, well-made man, of great personal ac- 


0 often in society before his departure upon his 
€ xpedition 
a very bad expression, rather aggravated by 
The first time I saw him, I 


complishment, and 
an unfortunate cutaneous ¢ ruption 
was induced to ask who he was, from the apparent coldness and 
dislike with which he was treated by a lady whose beauty had 
strongly arrested my attention. He satby heron a sofa in a very 
crowded party, and seemed to be saying something very earne sly 


which made the lady’s Spanish eyes flash fire, and brought a curl of 


very positive anger upon a pair of the loveliest lips imaginable 

She was a slender, aristocratic-looking creature, and dressed most 
magnificently. After glancing at them a minute oriwo, I made up 
my mind that, from the authenticity of his dress and appointments, 
he was an Englishman, and that she was some French lady of rank 
whom he was particularly annoying with his addresses. On inqui- 
ry, the gentleman proved to be Don Pedro, and the lady the Counr- 
Ess DE Lovurte, r! Lhave often met her since, and never 
without wondering how two of the same family could look so 
utte rly unlike each other. The Count de Lourlé called the 
Adonis of Paris. He is certainly a very splendid fellow, and 
who married him 


his sisle 


justifies the romantic admiration of his wifi 
clandestinely, giving him her left hand in the cere mony, as is the 
etiquette, they say, when a princess marries below her One 
cannot help looking with great interest on a beautiful creature like 


rank 


this, who has broken away from the imposing fetters of a royal 
sphere, to follow the dictates of natural feeling. It does not occur 
so often in Europe that one may not sentimentalize about it with- 
out the charge of affectation . 

To return to the ball. The king bowed himself out a little 
after midnight, and with him de parted most of the fat people, and 
all the little girls. This made room enough to dance, and the 
French set themselves at it in good earnest. I wandered about 
for an hour or two; after wearying my imagination quite out in 
speculating on the characters and rank of people whom I never 
saw before and shall probably never see again, I mounted to the 
paradis to take a last look down upon the splendid scene, and 
made my exit 
ball again, though it was by far the most splendid scene of the 
kind I ever saw. 


I should be quite content never to go to such a 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


SKETCHES BY A BRIEFLESS LAWYER. 
TROVER 


[ THINK it was during the second month of my clerkship that 
a woman bounced into our office, with a disordered and torn dress, 
her hair in confusion, and her face covered with scratches, from 
which the blood was flowing profusely. Making her way up to 
me, she asked where was my bess? T answered her with all the 
dignity I could assume, that the gentleman with whom I studhec 
had a moment before left the office. “I can’t wait,” said she 
‘‘T must have justice done me immediately, and if the ess is net 
I told her I should be hapr v 
to afford her any assistance in my power, and asked her to giv« 


in, perhaps you can see me righted 


me a statement of her case 

I should despair of conve ying to the reader any idea of the 
manner or words in which she imparted to me the history of her 
wrongs, and will, therefore, mere ly record the substance ot her 
complaint, as | now recollect it 

It appeared that Mrs. Murphy, (or widow Murphy. as she called 
herself,) with two unmarried sisters, occupied the second floor of 
a two-story house in ——. The first floor of the same building 
was tenanted by a Miss Wilkie, a hale, stout spinster, of some 
thirty-five years of age. The widow Murphy and Miss Wilkie 
both followed the ancient and honorable profession of clothes- 
To the proper and skilful pe rformance of their profes- 
It was 


washing 
sional duties, a supply of rain-water was indispensab*e 
in procuring this supply that a series of unhappy dissensions be- 
tween the widow Murphy and Miss Wilkie had their origin. Both 
parties laid claim to the rain-water which fell from the roof of the 


cept the litde histories of one’s own personal atmosphere, and that || house they occupied 
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Miss Wilkie rested her claim on the ground that she hired | 


the most important part of the building, paid the highest rent, and 
that the extremity of the gutter from which the water issued was 
on her premises. 

On the other hand the widow Murphy contended, that inas- 
much as the roof was the immediate covering of that portion of 
the house inhabited by her, and was, in fact, a very important part 
of her division of the tenement, she had an undoubted right to 
all the water that fell on it. She admitted the justice of that por- 
tion of the claim of Miss Wilkie, which was founded on the 
water’s issuing on her premises, but rendered it of litle conse-| 
quence by the following proce dure. | 

The widow Murphy gained access to her apartments on the 
second floor by means of stairs, which ran up on the outside of 
the house. At the top of them, and in front of the door, was a 
platform of some five or six feet square, from which the wooden 
vutter running down the side of the house was easily reached 
To this platform the widow Murphy determined to convey the 
water. She accordingly bored a hole in the gutter, opposite the 
head of the stairs, and having filled up the passage below the 
hole, she inserted a small tin pipe, by which she conve yed the 
water to a tub on her platform. This brought matters to a crisis 
As soon as Miss Wilkie discovered that the supply of water had 
been cut off by her co-tenant, she made an attack upon her pre- 
mises, with the intention of redressing herself by force. The 
-e took place over the tub at the head of the stairs. The 


rencont 
widow was about yielding, when her maiden sisters came up as 
i reinforcement, and the redoubtable Miss Wilkie was driven 
lown stairs. But, though vanquished by superior numbers, she 
carried off in her retreat some of the spoils of the enemy. In the 
heat of the conflict a gold ring, of the value of twelve shillings, 
had slipped from the finger of the widow, w hich her adversary 
had secured. For this ring we brought our action of trover } 
I will pass over the intervening details to our appearance in 
court. Behold me, then, in that retail dispensary of the law, a 
At the head of a long table sat the justice, a very 
grave, judicious-looking personage: on one side was the defend- | 
ant, with her counsel, who was alsoa young student at law; and) 
the other was occupied by myself. The widow had a seat at my | 
right, and on my left and in the rear, forming, with my client, a 
semicircle around me, On opening 
my cause to the jury, I gave them a brief statement of the facts 
above detailed, and then proceeded to examine my witnesses 
They were the two sisters of my client, who swore to the loss of 


were her two maiden sisters 


the ring, and the manner in which the defendant got possession 
of it. Here (in technical phrase) I rested. ‘The counsel for the 
defendant then rose, and applied to the court for a “unsu it, on the 
ground that I had not proved a demand of the ring; and proceed- |} 
ed in a very long argument to show that the action could not be 
maintained until after a demand and refusal of the defendant to 
restore the property. For a moment I was quite confounded, and || 
called up a witness to prove the demand of the ring. This, after 1 
I had once rested, the court would not permit. I then, having in 
some measure recovered from my consternation, asserted that a 
demand was unnecessary, that the fact of the forcible taking 
which we had shown, was of itself sufficient evidence of a refu- 
sal. This led toa long reply from my opponent, who maintained, | 
in the first place, that the taking was not forcible ; that the ring} 
ame into the possession of the defendant while she was making 
a lawful attempt to get possession of her property. Then came 
up the question of the ownership of the rain-water. He contend-! 
ed that the gutter ought to be considered in the light of a natural 
or ancient Water-course In the «¢ ye of the law it made no diffe- 
rence whether there was a continual flow of water, or whether 
ike all small streams, the gutter was subje ct to the extremes of 
drought and freshets He presume d his learned brother was too 
well versed in the prin ipl s of the common law, not to be aware || 
that a stream could not be diverted from its natural and accustom. | 
The rain-water had flowed through the whole length 
and it would bea 


ed channel 
of the gutter since the erection of the house, 
most flagrant violation of the great principle before alluded to, 
if the occupant of the upper part of it was allowed to change the 
course of the water, and by that means deprive the other tenant 
of the use of it. The ownership of the water being thus, as he 
onceived, settled, there was no doubt but that his client was jus- |) 
tifiable in her attempt to get possession of it. If, in this attempt 
the ring accidentally came into her possession, it was no forcible 
taking, and a demand of it was necessary to the maintenance of 
a suit 

I admitted, in answer, the correctness of the ground taken by 
my learned brother, but begged leave to cail his attention to an- |! 
other established principle of the common law 

Although 1 was well settled that no person could turn a stream 
from its natural 
the property of those dwelling further down; yet he had an un- 
Joubted right to use the water, and give it any course he pleased i 
on his own premises, provided, that on reaching the possessions i 
of another. it resumed its ordinary channel. In this case, the | 
widow Murphy had no desire to divert the water from its accus 
tomed course; she merely wished to exercise her right of using! 
it while on her premises, after which she intended to return it to |] 
its natural course down the gutter. If she had not done so, the H 
defendant had her remedy in an action of nwisance ; and any at-|| 
tempt at redress by force was illegal, and a breach of the peace. | 


channel, if by so doing he affected its course on 





The defendant having obtained possession of the ring, under such 
circumstances, | submitied to the court to say whether it was ne- 
cessary to prove a demand. 


‘| them as authority 


‘authors, under various denominations 


| confidence may be reposed ;” 


| The justice declined giving any decision, but said that he would 
| submit the question to the jury; and the defendant, having no 
' other defence, the cavse was committed to them, with the single 
remark from the court, that they were the judge s of law and fact 
and it was for them to say whether, under all the circumstances 
the plaintiff ought to recover 

After an absence of about fice daus, the y brought in a verdict 
for the plaintiff, with costs M 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


. 


ONE OF THE COGNOSCENTI. 
Ix every country village there is a class of stanch old fellows 
who have the whole w eight of public affairs on their ow n shoul 
ders. They are sure to be at all the reisings or bees, funerals and 


marriages; at the town meetings and the religious meetings: anc 


show their reugh gray heads on the little front benches at chure! 
} 


on Sundays; are leading members of the “ t mperaice society 


and the ‘ seciety for the suppression of vier the trustees of the 


academy ; judges of the courts: generals and colonels in the militia 
head men atelections, often members of the legislature. and some 
If the reader has eve r been at Washinetor 


he has noted them; generally great square-shouldered country 


times of congress 


men; their hands hardened with agricultural labors, their { 





embrowned with exposure to the open air and sun; honest, sim 
ple-minded, strong hearted farmers in unfashion ible coats und 
linse y-woolst y trowsers, who speak good common sense in bac 
grammar ; call creature, crithur, and only shave and change thei 
linen twice a week. The stranger sometimes smiles when they 

up in the senate or the house. to ans wer some smooth, white handed 


graceful emigrant from the city: his manner and dress tineturs 


with drawing-room elegance, and his sentences turned off melo« 

ously with unexeeptionable accent and studied correctness. But 
ere the speaker has finished, the auditors, gradually awakened to 
interest and respect, find themselves under the influence of a 
healthy and powerful mind, which, without pausing on the way 
to display graceful atutudes or litte rhetorical ace omplishments 
carries them along boldly and confidently to the conclusir 

Among these are occa 


who afterwards get to be crea 


sionally men of vigerous, natural minds 


tcommitter-men, secretaries of the 
departments, and other high government officers; while most, either 
unambitious, or not endowed with talents much above mediverity 
go back to their ploughs and barnyards, to their front seats in 
meeting-house, and their walk through the potato-pateh, where 
with their arms leaning on the rail-fence, tl 
pigs, and poultry, respectable and contented men 
In the city there is a similar set of persons 


a little above the level of the common herd. But here they brancl | 


y survey thetr ra 


most of whom risé 


out into various kinds. T here are the political, for example—exceed 
ingly sagacious young men, who can tel! you whether a bill wil 
pass the house, before any body else knows it has been introduced 
and how much the administrauion@re in the minority or the ma 


jority in the senate. They tell you across the table what Mi 


|| Clay said in 1816, and ask you to compare it with what he said 


in 1820; and offer to bet five to one that some parti ular person 
will be preside nt in 1840 They are so full of tariff talk, Chero 
kee talk, &c.; such layers down of worn-out polity al maxims 
that when they have got you in company, making you look lke 
a fool, while saying “ yes, sir,” and 
that you know nothing about, and talking you to death almost 
with the driest and most repulsive of all subjects you wish for} 
would take fire 


certainly, sir,’ to things 


an earthquake, or that the house so that you 


might seem frightened and get loose. They are important per 
sons at ward meetings, and have their names in the paper as 
chairmen and secretaries | 


Another class to which I refer is, in my estimation, much higher 


than eithe r of the others The reader has probably often met 


their name in the daily journals; for when any one wishes to} 


impress the public mind with an opinion, they invariably give 
Every body respects them. It is they who 
give a tone to fashion, who permit an actor to pass to fume and 
fortune, or strip from him the patronage of all but the rabble, who 
pronounce decisive opinions on #n opera long before it is pro 


duced, and say what a picture will be before it is painted, ane 


who carry in their minds the immutable standard of perfection 
They are alluded to by editors and 


They are those corres 


upon every possible subject 


pondents, upon whose taste and judgment “the most impli 
the gentlemen * well known to the 
t 


literary world ;” the writer “ whose genius has long been es 


blished on both sides of the Atlantic ;” the persons who 4 


the “literati the “ dilettanti,” or the “ cog nescent Ah, if 
the public knew what they do, how they would stare! Thu 
which the simple common race of men and women live and dir 


without ever dreaming of, are with them ordinary topics of con 
versation. They know what passes behind the scenes of the thea 





tres, how accounts stand between publishers and authors; they 


know of newspapers which boast of their “extensive and rapidly 


increasing patronage yet which are absolutely dying for want 


of support. If they durst tell the secrets of their profession 


how many ways the public are deceived, &e.; but no, there 
kind of free-masonry about them. If people want to know, they 
must watch for stray words, casual fragments of opinions, th 
inuendos which fall accidentally from their lips, and put them 
together, to be published and commented on at Jeisure 


There are certainly numerous advantages attached to this so- 


' 
destyv und reserve 


ciety. It is such a high feeling to hnow more than other folks— 
to see people going about their business, like fools, full of opinions 
Which are totally unfounded—to feel that your words are we ighed 
and noted like something of « Xtraordinary value, to be preserved 
for the essence of truth which they are supposed to contain. [tis 
grautying to the inherent vanity of human nature It gives a 
man pleasant subjects for secret reflection. [t allays the fever 
ish thirst for superiority, with which we are all infected ma 
greater or less degree. One of your real cognoscentt is the most 
self-satisfied of all beings that walk this round earth—and not 
the less so from the fact that his gratification flows from a source 
different from that of all other men’s pleasure—the one springing 
from the beauties, the other from the faults of an exhibition. The 
claims of these gentlemen to re spect arise from the circumstance 


that they have been extensive travelers, and observed the first 


ite specimens of every art and science. Painting, s« ulpture, 
music, dancing, acting, scenery, female beauty, architecture plen 


lor of every description —ne common man can talk to them if 
, They look at him— 
they pity him. Their expression throws cold water on his flaming 


bev picase to open a conversation on him 


raptures. He shuts his lips instantly—or if he presumes to utter 


nV sentiment, it is only “1 » lL could travel 

Bat you must not undervalue the cognoscenti, Mr. Reader. ‘This 
SuUpPerority not sumed All things are estimated by compari- 
son They are men of sense and actual obse rvahon They have 


really seen that which they profess to have seen; and as they 





woud inevitably be charged with affectation should they express 
true opinions freely on ordinary occasion they generally hok 
theur tongues, and only ippear thus obliquely, as above mentioned 
Inthe columns of newspapers, or mn confidence t » particular friends 


The world must, however, be warned against a set of pretend 


ers, Who pass under their name without ther knowledge and ex 
perience Although these are the most ignorant and audacious 
Varicts that ever unposed on the eredulity of the ur suspecting, yet 


hey trequently succced in gaming credit from those who are as 


without beu as ummodest, as themselves. They are 





clearly t most disagree pernicious, troublesome, inperti- 
nent, disgusting ereatures out of the penitentiary Real genius ts 
often timid, sensitive, and doubtful about its own creations Ik 
utsthem forth with fear and hesitation—it writhes beneath a word 
a \ nd perhaps never Ventures again to trust its powers 
A under lunce may thus deride the effort of one ifinitely 
ils pers ind cain the laugh on h ‘lt Yet society is full 
1 neyan is nothing is casicer than lo pass for a crite 
nad dive with the general mass of mankind who have no time 
toexamine forthemselves. A few cant phrases, on various sub- 
ects I puion of the manner of true crith these used pro- 
perly, and with a sufficient degree of impudence, which often passes 
urrent for knowledge, are stock enough to setone up in this mean 
unnel « racetul character 

These foolish persons, who, with the aid of a litth paltry 
slang, undertake to settle questions Which they are utterly incom 
petent to mprehend iy generally be detected as unposters, 
by the lence with which they lay down their opinions, and 


inmeaning jangle of a few sounding terms; while, im 


a man of true knowledge and taste, there will be marked a mo 
even upon subjects with which every one al 


+. “Whee 
lhere are large aumbers 


z 
= 


i to be pecultariy aequ unted 
of these ridiculous imitators about town, who are unconsciously 
They are 
or other 


exposir heir shoulders to the lash of the satirist 


men Who fall into raptures about certain pieces of musi 


specimen of art whi h some great person has executed or add- 


nured; while the most exquisite evidence of power from an ob- 
seure artist, of which, perhaps, some one from w hom they ge- 


regarded with a 


nerally take th hus disapproved, 1 


affectatior 


r opinion s 
Every age and 


bah which os the grossest of all 
country has abounded with these cheats on a small seale, whose 
issumptlion of superior acumen is so disgusting and so often be- 


traved, tl persons of unquestionable ability are ashamed to 





speak b a stranger. One of these conceited gentry was 





once walking with Handel, when a band of music began playing 


uvair. The fellow, thinking to pass himself off as a critic upon 
the ore onmposer, covered ht ears with his hands and exclaim 
* ed, “ That music is horrible stuff It may be horrible stuff, 


but it is mine 


replied Handel 


Que of the most ludicrous artifices by which the persons I have 


described attempt to attract notice, and distunguish themselves from 


vw vulgar crowd, is selecting something—an old picture, for ex 


ample, Which has not the shehtest value, and pl wimg itsomewhere 


perhaps in the exact position least calculated toenhance whatever 


appearance of merit it may really possess) and thus being nearly 
overcome by their feelings of wonder and admirauen People who 
tand by. are as much struck with admiration of the man as he is 


with the picture, and with just as little reason 

For my own P art dear reader, let me warn you not or ly against 
these si 
le pleasures of life and your general « heerfulness, beware how 
f I was once in great 


itlering acquirements in any art; but as you regard the 





become even one of the real cog nest 
danver of setting up m that character, but was prevented by the de- 
liberate conviction that however I might increase my fame, I should 
proportionally mar my happiness. | made this discovery by close- 
1 friend, who happened to be one of the cognoscents, 
I was origi- 


you 


ly observing 
of the most unequivocal attainments and sagacity 
rinally led to watch the operations of his mind from a desire of 
+ initiated into the mysteries of his superiority over all others 
that | might in time become like him. One day l attended an ex- 


hibition of the acadamy of arts, where, among the paintings, all 


being 
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Ne 





of which had imparted to me the most sincere and delightful feel- 


ings of admiration, I selected one as the most charming and strik- | 


ingly beautiful It was a lovely cottage-scene, With trees and a 
luke. and a sweet careless girl, with a pretty child, looking down 
into the water. 

The examination of this piece threw me into a gentle and agree- 


able excitement. | called my friend, anxious that he should par- 
ticipate in my pleasure. 

“Oh!” exclaimed I, “if you will be charmed, look at that Is 
it not delicious os 

As he gazed at it, his face was drawn up into an expression 
of disgust, instead of admiration 

« What that 2” he exclaimed, in a tone of surprise; 


not pretty 


“why that's 


Isnt it? ; 
“ Why, bless your simple soul, no. [t's dreadful—it’s shame ful 
Is it 
‘Yes, it’s atrocious. Itsets my teeth on edge 
® Does it?” 


Why, my dear fellow, only look at that shadow 
—that cloud: the perspective ts bad—the drawing is bad—the 


* Certainly 


colors are not laid on well—there is no_ reli f—it is not finished 
But come here, I'll show you a picture that you may admire with- 
out fear 

I followed him 
which seemed to be a bunch of grapes and some flowers 


have cone there forty thousand times and never dreamed it was 


He pointed out a dark, dingy-looking daub 
Tmight 


so beautiful. I began thenceforward to be careful how I admired 
pictures. At last I perfected my judgment to such a degree that 
I could pass through the room of an artist with an even pulse and 
a cold heart. One day I leaned against a pillar, regarding a new 
a number of ladies and gentlemen gradually gathered 


They appeared animated with the most lively 


painting 
around it also 
Bursts of admiration and delight continually came from 
their lips I 
alone was silent and contemptuous—disgusted with the painting, 
* Look at that 
It is painted by a New- 


pleasure 
Indeed they formed a group of perfeet happiness 
disgusted with them for praising it shadow 
thought | look at that perspective 


Yorker. It is most probable that some of the rules of the art are 
violated. Who would consent to receive gratification from a piece 
where the rules of the art are pt rh tps violated in the most gross 


manner? It is a grand thing to be a eriti 


We went one evening to see anew opera, The music inspired 


me i—1 forgot I was one 


of the cog nescenti = gave myst if up to the en hantment of the 


I for vot to eriticize— I fon got my tre 


admirable exhibition 
In the paroxysm of my rapture I felt a hand on my shoulder, It 


belonged to my friend the critic. He seemed horror-struck at 
something 
* Por heaven's sake,” whispered he, “ let us go 


I complied, thinking he had met with some aceident 
What is the matter asked I 

‘Let us escape from this stuff,” said he. “ They are making 
dreadful work with this opera. [ have seen it in Paris, in Italy 
in London. Mrs. —— left out a cadence which I came on pur- 
pose to hear. 1 would not expose myself to a sumilar disappoint- 
ment for the world. It makes me nervous. It sets my teeth on 
edge.”’ 

We rode out together one summer morning 
I remarked it 


I never saw the 
country look so fresh and lovely 

“ Ah, my dear fellow,” said he, witha melancholy air, “ it may 
do for you, but it’s wretched stuff for me 
land. Ihave seen the blue peaks and green valleys of Germany 
I have rode on the banks of the Rhine, and sailed by moonlight 
through Venice. Every thing here appears dim and repulsive 
It sets my teeth on edge 

I found the latter expression was frequently used by my friend 
Every thing he saw in his own country—every thing he heard 
set his “teeth on edge’—he never derived amusement from 
any thing, except now and then a rare old relic which no one 
else cared to look at. He was always moping and pining and 
wishing. Nothing pleased him. He could not meet any thing 
good, but it was infinitely excelled by something he had seen be- 


I have been in Switzer- 


fore, and would probably never meet again. | was thoroughly cured 


of my ambition to become one of the cognoscen/i, SEDLEY 


THE RETURN HOME, 


‘That is a pleasant land, no doubt 
To which ail return who travel out.” 


It is astonishing how 
selves unchanged 


“circumstances alter cases,’ in them- 
I have seen Sandy Hook from the deck of a 
steamboat, when the ocean without, and the bay within reflected 
a cloudless summer sky from their motionless surface ; the water 
was one broad expanse of crystal ; the heavens a clear canopy of 
‘glittering blue ;” and the brighter faces around composed as way 
and joyous a circle of kindred spirits, as the heart of a poet could 
desire. Sandy Hook then was sea ndy enough; a desert w aste, 
scorched by a parching sun, and ornamented with some three or 
four forlorn looking excrescences, denominated light-houses and 
beacons ; but, when I approached this despised headland from the 
sea, after a long absence and a tempestuous voyage, [thought it 
one of the fairest spots upon earth. When one has endured a 
long acquaintance w ith winds and waves, fluttering sails and roll- 
ing spars, the eye looks eagerly for some stationary object on 
which it can ‘dwell and be a¢ rest ;” and when this object is gained, 
and along with it comes the reflection that this barren spot, deso- 


late as it is, is a portion of “ native land,” that it means and repre- 
sents HOME, Who can wonder that the heart should bound with joy 
at approaching it, and the eye haply glisten with a tear at be- 
holding what it has so often noted without any conscious emotion. 

If Sandy Hook, destitute it is true of intrinsic beauty, looked so 
fair, it is needless to estimate the similar improvement of other 
localities surrounding the bay, and terminating with the appro- 
priate climax of this goodly city. Suffice, every thing that | saw 
appeared to have been touched by some magic pencil, and shone 
forth in all the fascination of enchantment. 

That New-York is a noble city, no American has yet to learn; 
that it is a beautiful city, will readily be conceded by all who have 
but Aew noble and Aew beautiful but the 
An acquaintance with some of the 


once seen it; no one 


privileged traveler can tell 


far-famed European cities is necessary to a full appreciation of 


' the comforts and elegancies of those of America. 


It is by com- 
parison we judge all things; and comparison will teach an Ame- 
rican not only how to value the blessings of his birthright, but 
how justly he may pride himself on the excellence of his coun- 
try s Institutions 

The 


impression I felt on entering the eity. 


natural air of surrounding objects is the first pleasing 
Houses and streets, men 
and horses, all have, once again, their respective and appropriate 
The rattling of carts comes to the 
| ear with the charm, and I could almost say the sweetness, of mu- 


characters and appearance 
sic; “the thoughts of other days” are associated with the shrill 
reverberations, and they speak as truly of home, as the welcome 
and greeting of the friends to whom lam hastening. Coeval 
with this satisfaction of return, springs up the proud conscious- 
I de fy any one to deseribe the 
exquisite complacency with which the traveler first hears the 


hi abroad 


ness of Aaring heen * 
sound of his footsteps on his native pavements, and swells with 
the ove rpowermng thought, nor, at least, ama thing to be stared 
at I speak French 
Then comes the thought of sundry “ great ones,” who were wont 
Thank fortune, 


is not so easily looked down. The haughty nod, the « loudy good- 


I have been to Europe ; | have seen a whale ; 


to look down upon me aman who has traveled 


morning, are most charmingly modified by the * mellowing hand 


of time; and he who once condescended a mere cold smile of 
recognition, will now dislocate an elbow when | meet him, and 
want to know all about Paris; nay, she who once endured a 
morning call, will now be happy of my company af any time, 
drown me m young hyson and gunpowder, and “ wish that 
heaven had made her such a man 
absence is the nice demonstration the 
The * friend 
indeed” will meet you with open arms ; that is to say, both hands, 
(hands with hearts in them); and the bright glow of pleasure 
that sparkles from the eyes, and irradiates the countenance, is not 
to be imitated by hypocrisy, nor mistaken for a lukewarm emo- 


tion. From this superlative degree down to the “cut direct” the 


One advantage of long 


return affords of the regard and disregard of friends 


crades of declension are manifest to the casual observer; and if 
he will be at the pains to reywember his men, he can know precise- 
ly how to estimate every individual of his acquaintance. In the 
of this investigation he will find a score of Mr. Such-a- 
ones, totally unconscious of the event of his absence; and it is 
quite distressing to burst upon a man with the full ery of “ glad 
to see you,” who stares with the honest stupidity of an ass at 
your extraordinary energy in exchanging the civilities of the 
day. Such fellows are a great bore, and it is well to be on the 
look-out for them. A discreet man will neither evince nor feel 
much chagrin at these occasional cool receptions ; but ke must en- 


course 


tertain a gentlemanly disgust at such supercilious or senseless re- 
serve; While he is justly astonished that the fact of his dwelling 
twelve months (more or less) in a foreign land is among the 
somethings which his quondam friends have not yet discovered. 
I have often joined the hue and ery against our worthy corpo- 
ration on the score of “dirty streets; and many a time have 
wished the power to inhume an alderman, boots and spurs, in a 
mountain of mud; but | now beg pardon of the whole board for 
my precipitancy. After wading for a season through the sinu- 


osities of Paris, it would be mere affectation to complain of those 
of New-York ; they are as clean as an‘ 
a “ bazaar.” 


arcade,” and fragrant as 
This, to be sure, is comparative. There are, at 
times, undue portions of mud im the middle of the streets—but 
that it is not the place for ladies and gentlemen: horses and asses 
are the only sufferers, and why should human nature fight their 
battles? If any caviller tells me looks are a desideratum, I can 
tell him the luxury of our side-walks, balanced against any ap- 
pearances, is neither more nor less than “ Hyperion to a satyr;” 
and I can further tell him, that if he ever comes under the happy 
necessity of paying quatre sows four times a-day for clean boots 
in Paris, or happens to be run down by a cabriclet, because foot 
passengers have no exclusive privilege in the highways of that 
metropolis, he will look upon /eeks as very little to the purpose ; 
and, in passing, declare it a most essential abomination that the 
lords of the creation, in any part of the world, are compelled to 
walk on the same stones with cattle, and take a somewhat des- 
perate chance of broken bones into the bargain 

The mere comforts of side-walks, however, and the compara- 
tive cleanliness of our streets, are not sufficiently momentous to 
call forth a long dissertation. But the fair embellishment of thos+ 
walks in the placid loveliness of a spring morning, deserves a 
volume of “ immortal Under ordinary circumstances 
there is enough of witchery in the fashion and elegance of Broad 
way to turn a commonplace brain ; t 


verse.” 


but oh! after tedious months 
of absence—months passed in a clime producing no female love. 


|, thing to say, he would say it at once 








liness but such as glows on her canvas, or breathes in her marble— 
who can tell the revivifying and enchanting power of those sunny 
smiles, heightened and beautified tenfold beyond their original 
sweetness by the magic force of contrast and transition? It isa 
holiday, a very feast to the imagination, to be thus restored to the 
scene of past days, and find it not only unfaded but improved ; 
and I can truly say, thatall the fascinating splendors of the French 
capital and its environs did not inspire me with such a thrill of 
pleasure as my last stroll in this noble promenade—a street un- 
equalled, as I believe, by any street of any other city on the globe. 
Such a stroll is net so much ¢o tell of as a visit to the magnificent, 
the indescribable Versailles; but, for a man who loves his home 
as I do, it is, after all, more to enjoy 

It is extremely gratifying to me to find my own countrywomen 
so superior in point of personal appearance, as well as of intel- 
lect, to the boasted beauties of France ; and, did I feel myself quite 
competent to the pleasurable task of pronouncing their eulogium, 
I would take this opportunity of blazoning it to the four winds 
But I have seen too many luckless wights concentrate their whole 
genius on some favorite topic, and yet mistake the ridiculous for 
the sublime in the essay. I will avoid the catastrophe by avoid- 
ing the experiment 

Unhappily, there is an end to perfection here below Pretty, 
intelligent, and a/most altogether charming as our ladies are, they 
will wear “ fashionable bonnets.” 


Concerning this fashion as ¢ 
fashion, I beg to remark it is a creature of their own production ; 
it never originated in a foreign land; and how much soever they 
may flatter themselves with the hope of imitating a people, who, 
with all their faults, Aare exquisite tastes in dress, they may be 
assured a French lady would no more deform herself with such 
a shapeless monstrosity, than “exchange her humanity with a 
The extreme of the Paris fashion is the extreme of 
neatness—no Dunstable 


baboon 
can be more so—and if our fair ladies 
could be induced tu believe, could be brought to realize how much 
more becoming it is, they would evince, in that particular, a good 
judgment, of which, in late days, no gentleman ever accused them. 

I have met no old acquaintance with more pleasure than our 
noble city-hall. ‘This fine edifice has frequently “ felt the lash” 
of criticism, yet there it stands as proudly as ever. A thousand 
lisant connoisseurs have enlightened the world with the de- 
tail of its barbarisms; but, until they agree m their opinions, I 
shall venture to believe that among the splendid piles of France, 
although there are many of greater extent, not one of equal beauty 
is to be found in that very nursery and school of architecture— 
of course, I refer to the exterior. The palace and gallery of the 
Louvre are the finest of the old specimens, the Bourse of the new ; 
but, inmy humble judgment, our city-hall, in intrinsic elegance, is 
as superior to either as St. Paul's church to St. George's. In fact, 
in regard to this and various other subjects, it may be said in few 
words—for I am exceeding my proposed limit—the presumption, 
so long prevalent, that European productions are, as a matter of 
course, superior to our own, is totally false. America enjoys, far 
more than any other nation, the blessings of liberty, plenty, and 
peace. The social virtues, with their whole train of domestic 
comforts and enjoyments are, comparatively, no where else to be 
found. I would advise any one to visit Europe, and assure him of 
a rich treat to curiosity, imagination, and taste; but, in the midst 
of all, he will draw comparisons favorable to his own land; his 
journey will supply a subject of conte mplation and converse in 
after days, and he will, doubless, find great pleasure in relating 
his adventures, around the winter's fireside; but, in de spite of all, 
he will pronounce the day of his return Aome the happiest day of 
his life Cass 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1832. 

Editor's study. —In looking back through the files of our paper, 
we find this department has been devoted gene rally to such sub- 
jects as might, with propriety, become the theme of conversation 
in an ordinary family circle. This may be adduced by some as 
a cause of complaint. We, however, never intended any thing 
else, as we are excluded from more important matters from the fact 
that they are treated upon under other heads. Books, theatres, 
painting, sculpture, music have their se parate places, and so with 
new intelligence of almost every kind Our sphere here, then, is con- 
sequently very confined, and we fear the appetite of lovers of the 
marvelous, and readers who require the excitement of interesting 
narratives, will turn dissatisfied from the simple and homely meal 
which we prepare for them. But we have thought that even 
the commonplace occurrences of socie ty—the trivial follies—the 
every-day vices or virtues, or peculiarities passing immediately 
around us, might occ asionally furnish a sketch not wholly without 
its use. Indeed, there appears to us a large list of local questions 
to be discussed, or tastes to be reproved, or opinions to be express- 


},ed, which could not ve ry well be wrought into a tale, or disclosed 


. 


ina poem, yet which are not altogether beneath the notice o 
a writer; and, we have trudged through so many 4 circultous 


| Story manufactured for the purpose of illustrating a moral whi h 


we and every body knew before, that we have grown rather callous 


to the appeals of authors, and are apt to wish that if aman has any- 
Perhaps we are, more than 
others, steeled against the lit rary artifices with w hich our brethren 
sometimes seek to wind themselves into our hearts, in order to give 
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us good advice, from the fact that it is our trade to read and to || ing a few sprigsof geranium, &c. They are beautiful ornaments 


analyze them 


first seemed real. There is a vast deal of quackery in the busi- 
ness of authorship; and the superfluous sentences written in the 
best of novels merely to fill up—what a fine volume they would 
form published separately! Mr. Bulwer has a great deal of it even 
in the last and best of his compositions Eugene Aram should 
be half cut out. There is a chapter about a cat which occupies 
an undue space, unless, as we began to suspect, he was a nobleman 


in disguise. We think an idea expressed in clear, sententious 


language, must be, to intelligent people, in most cases, more accept: | 


able than a story written to prove it. We do not require all the 
thoughts of a man, but the resu/fs of his thoughts. It is this com- 
bination of simplicity and solidity which makes the essays of Ad- 
dison, Steele and their associates so charming They relate a fine 
neident in the briefest and plainest way to illustrate or add force 
to a train of observations ; and you see they are more careful to 
give the reader real and forcible ideas, than to show what fine 
wathors they are Their strong, sensible minds were not afraid 
to select even the most slight foibles of the day as themes of satire, 
or the most humble virtues as objects of description and eulogy 
They sought no meretricious lustre from fine scenes and romantic 
feelings, but went boldly and firmly along the road of common 
life, painting what they saw. It is not that we dare cope with 
these learned and accomplished essayists that their names have 
heen hinted at here, but simply that we have them for authorities 
in selecting our subjects, and that we wish they were more read 
by the young of the present day. A study of their pages would 
chasten the taste and sharpen and elevate the understanding, and 
half the authors of this time would either give up the ghost, or 
wdapt their efforts to a higher and a purer standard. Indeed 
we think the public will soon be surfeited with the gaudy and 
superficial banquets spread for them, sometimes by literary men 
worthy of nobler undertakings. This must be the work of time, 
issisted by criticism, not blind and angry, but rational and uniform 
Among the follies of the present day which a correspondent 
thinks call for notice, is one peculiar to our fair readers. We 
allude to the style of dress prevailing throughout the circles of 
fashion and beauty. There is room for a fine taste in this par- 
‘ular. Nothing can be more pleasant to observe than the quali- 
ty of a chaste mind, visible in a iady’s apparel. We do not ex- 
‘tly speak of economy, (although fathers and husbands might 
bear us out in a little disquisition even upon such an impertinent 
subject, ) for elegance and even costliness may be indulged, without 
j ifringin g upon that simplicity which in woman is so graceful 
and modest. If we could but impress it upon our fair and lovely 
readers how much this same simplicity enhances both beauty and 
virtue, we should not deem these lines vainly written. We ad- 
mit the letter of Mr. Akerley, in the sentiments of which we 
fully concur, as a substitute for further remarks of our own 


Messrs. Epitrors—I am a gentlemen of independent fortune, 
who have been long on the look out for a wife. Women, therefore, 
old and young, have been the objects of my particular study, and 
I flatter myself that I have made many observations upon them, 
too true to be lost to the world. I have acquired the faculty of 
reading a character upon a slight acquaintance, and from circum- 
stances which might escape the notice of other men. I shall not 
trouble you with all the results of my experience, but simply con- 
fine, myself at present to one subject, which, the more I have con- 
sidered it, has the more grown upon me in importance. [ wish 
you would, therefore, favor me with a corner in your journal, that 
| may inform my fair friends that in all the countries through 
which I have traveled—and I have been something of a wanderer 
in my day—I never knew ladies whose dress in the street was 
more conspicuous than thatof my countrywomen. It is observed 
hy foreigners as well as myself, and will, I trust, be amended by 
those among the reigning beauties whose example gives a tone 
to the fashions of society. I assure you, gentlemen, it is a marked 
difference between the American and English ladies. Those 
among the latter of the hichest rank study a greater simpli« ity 
and reserve in public. No lady should seek to attract attention in 
the street. Instead of courting the broad gaze of the common 
crowd, how much more becoming it would be to avoid it. T have 
sincerely grieved to behold a beautiful girl flashing and rustling 
with silks and jewelry and feathers and flowers, passing by the 
steps of a public hotel, where gentlemen from all parts of the 
world were congregated at the windows and on the steps, to feast 
their eyes on charms which blushed not under their glances. I 
notice that even httle girls are sometimes loaded with finery, and 
sent forth as if on purpose to dazzle the multitude, and to fill their 
own innocent minds with affectation and vanity. Pray, gentleme: 
awaken the attention of mothers, husbands, and fathers to this 
and remind them how much more fascinating female loveliness 
appears, when retiring, like a half-opened bud, from the « ye of the 
stranger, than when thus obtruded boldly before every gaze. 1 
have not found a wife yet, being afraid that ladies who dress so 
splendidly in the street will never be contented companions at 


Epmcunp AKERLEY 


home. Your obedient servant, 


Mesers Er 
think me impertinent in warning your female readers against be- 
ing deluded by the appearance of the weather to leave their plants 
out all night. There have been thousands of dollars worth destroy- 
ed in this way by the caprices of this slowly-moving Spring, who 


rors—As happiness often depends on trifles, don't 





seems tobe quite successfully imitating the blustering and freez- 
ing manners of Winter 


I have «lways found pleasure in cherish- 


Habit effectually blunts the edge of the finest feel- | 
ings, and experience proves much to be false and hollow which at | 


toa house, agreeable companions, and answer as relics of the 
country and the summer to amuse me frequently with pleasant 
recollections. A treacherous sunset and mild evening caused me 
to expose them in the garden till the sound of the snow and sleet 
beating against the windows the next morning gave me too late 
notice of their danger Hoping to cause a greater attention in 
others, I send you this, as I perceive in some of the truly elegant 





houses in Broadway numerous embellishments of this kind. In 
one window, particularly, in the upper part of that street, there has 
been a large and superb flower blooming amidst leaves of a lively 
and grateful verdure through all the bleakness and t mpests of the 
winter. Pray excuse the trouble I give you, as it is sole ly for the 
preservation of these tasteful decorations. Very respectfully, your 


Lawrie Topp 





obedient servant, 


GeNTLEMEN—As a portion of your miscellany is devoted to 
arts and sciences, ple ase inform me why looking up at the light 
When I am shaved my barber 
The light comes glar- 


sky or sun makes one sneeze 
sets me Op pos ite a large square Window 
ing Inupon My eyes, causing me to agitate myself with these littl 
tremendous convulsions, to which Milton (I believe) likens an 
earthquake. John came near cutting off my nose the other day 

I gave such a sudden twist just as his razor was smoothing my 
upper lip Could not some of the quarter/y rericws take up this 
subject, as I am told they have resolved, in secret conclave, not to 
criticize any more poetry} While on the subject of sneezing and 
(the mention of the reviews reminds me to add) gaping, let me beg 
you to say something excessively severe against aclass of fellows 
who, just as you are in the acmé of that equivocal agony preced 

ing a sneeze, or abandoned almost wrevoeably to the luxury of a 
gape, shout forth dee, or slap your shoulders, or place the ir hand 
across your mouth, and then burst forth into a horse-laugh at the 
sight of your distress and disappointment. Beshrew such pert 
knaves and witlings! 
in a yawn, although there be those who will exclaim, 


1 never forgive a man who int rrupts mie 
lrhank 
you, sir,” or after a sneeze, “ Heaven bless you, sir,” and similar 
trifling allusions to you, which make you conspicuous to the com 
pany, and turn the laugh against you without any real fault: on 
your part. Pray satirize these fellows, Messrs. Editors, and oblige 
your obedient servant and constant readet Sam Sieepy 
Dear strs— You will pardon the illegibility of this manuscript 
when I assure you that although | am a bachelor, well off in pe 

cuniary matters Lam at this moment shivermg with cold for want 
of fuel wherewith to make a fire. Loceupy a room which con 
tains a grate that will not burn wood, and although I have ordered 
coal a week ago, and paid for it too, enormously, yet the merchant 
tells me I cannot be supplied yet The y sty there is coal enough 
within a hundred or two miles of this city to supply the whol 
world for centuries, yet here we are, the poor, trembling inhabi 
tants, suffering for want of a bushel, or compelled to pay for it a 
price so exorbitant as to oecasion gene ral astonishment. Does not 
this state of things argue a wonderful degree of sagacity in our 
population? Some say the coal-merchants have been speculating 
others that the canals are frozen so as to prevent the tansporta 

tion, and others that too much coal was laid im last winter by the 
merchants, who lost the interest of their money for several months 
I do not pretend to judge, only I think ita strange matter that a 
whole city should sit by cold hearths or comply with extortionary 
demands, to keep a few individuals from “ losing the interest of 
their money Yours, &e Zen 


GENTLEMEN—I wish some body would ascertain the names of the 
corporation members W hose busimess it is to see the streets cleaned, 
or tell us whether the odium of the shameful neglect on this 
point rests on the street-inspector. Ls it an established impossi- 
bility to have our streets as carefully cleaned as those of Philadel- 
phia and Boston? or how long must we walk in mud and dust be- 
fore some effectual plan is accomplished on the subject? By the 


, 


way, what has become of the talk about wate xX 


Mr. Mirror—The whole city was, a year or two ago, flung 
Into quite an excitement respecting a magnificent illuminated clock 
to be erected in the city-hall cupola. Several flaming deseriptions 
appeared, instigating the public mind to glorious anticipations of 
the augmenting grandeur of our great and grow ing country when 
lo! the matter turns out to be no more than an ordinary clock, and 
at night the gaping stranger from the country, who, peradventure 

came to-* York on purpose to see so creat a phe nomenon, finds 
himself grievously disappointed. This reminds one of the story 
in Knickerbocker, of a fat and ent rprising Dutchman, who took 
startand ran three miles to jump over a hill, baton coming to it 


being very tired, sat down to rest homself, and then walke lround 


it. Your obedient servant Temets 

Messrs. Eprrors—I am married man, and that lam tis 
true ‘tis pity, and pity ‘tis ‘Us true Please to let my wife Doro 
thea know thus publi vy what I have too tendera heart to tell her 
myself it present, that from this time hen eforward I shall domy 
best to extinguish every spark of affection, towards her, remaiming 
in my bosom. Conceive what a tedious thing it is (to say nothing 
of wounded feelings) to be united to one who lets you see every 
moment of the twenty-four which you spend m her society, that 
she is totally cool and indifferent towards you Even so is my 


once-loved Dorothea. To prevent her ck any thing, itis suffi 





cient for me to request her to do She has no desire to accom- 


pany me in my visits abroad, and discovers no gratificauion when 


= _- = —e 


I Stay with her at home 
well. She continually accuses me of blunders and stupidity, and 


She never allows that I do any thing 


if you will take her word, I cannot close a blind, or poke the fire 
She never quarrels with me, but uniformly 
expresses herself towards me in short cont mptuous exe lama 


as it should be done 


tions or cool silence by which Lam at length convinced that she 
loves me ot Let her be informed by this, that we shall here 
fler be equal. Love can only be kept alive by @ reciprocation of 


sentiment. By itself it dies away, like an unreplenished fire, and 


in seldom be revived. Yours R 


once eXtinguished 


Here is another, of so opposite a character to the above, that we 


look Upon them as quite a sin rular coincidence 


Gexriemen—The complaint Lam about to make is, I know 
of a very odd nature Some of your readers may take a hint 
trom it; therefore I trust you will not refuse it admission It re- 


lates to my wife Susan, in whem | can only discover one blemish ; 


yet that one is of such serious in portance, as often to give us 
hany tnhappy moments. Perhaps you will smile when I assure 
you, that what I have to charge her with is loving me too much 


She doats 1 nme with an unreasonable strength and ardor of 


atiection, She us never satisfied when | am out of her sight. She 


must perpetually monopolize all my words, looks, and actions 
My absence, no matter how necessary to my business, she re 
rards as a heavy calamity, the aunnunciation of which never fails 
to overcloud her face with shadows. and sometimes to fill her ¢ yes 
with tears. When Lam going to spend the evening out, under 
circumstances Which must prevent her being my companion, lam 


compelled to use as much tender artifice in breaking to her sucha 


dreadful event, as if 1 had to tell her of the loss of my fortune 


w the death of some dear frrend At dinner I have to stop eat 
img, to give her a kiss; and if Laccidentally sit with my back to 
“ is her @ minute, she pouts, says my affection is cooling, and 
Wishes for the times that are past! She turns pale when I receive 
a letter directed m a sma hand: and almost fated yesterday 
morning on finding in my drawer a preee of blue mband, which 
she thought I cherished for the sake of some other object of affec 
th Pray, Mr. Editors, what is to be done in such a dilemma? 
If voueas (tell, please print this, that newly-married wives may 
bet ‘ efu Your obedient servant RD 
O f the most important and best founded complaints alleged 
hy t ners of diserommation agaist us Americans, is that we 
twith our knives. We regret to confess that their anathemas 

s pont of domestic economy are but too well deserved; but 

we titist ascribe it to the fact that we have only two, or at most 
three pre { forks, with which persons tee fastidious on nice 
points of etiquette must be excluded from many deleacies A 
ommanication on this weighty matter will be found below Ww, 
sincerely commiserate the dilemma of the writer, and tell him fou 
his consolation, that the efficacious fork with six prongs ts gradu 


ily creeping into use, se that he may soon eat whatever ts set be- 
fore him without violating any rule of good breeding 

Messre. Eprrors—I have been rather a traveler, and take it 
upon myself to say that my opinions on fashionable subjects are 
not to be disputed. Since | arrived in this city from town— from 
London. | mean—I have been exceedingly annoyed by the obtru 


sion before me, every day at table, by the waiter, of an instrument 


of an odd construction as a companion to the knife On inquiring 
whatit was, he was pleased to call ita fers I found it quite um 
possible to make my meal with it as I could wish and to use the 


knife for any other purpose than cutting, 1s quite out of the ques 
tion 1 was yesterday ocenjied ull my arm ac hed in meffectual 
efforts to convey a few beans on this instrament to my mouth, and 


obliged at last to give up m despair An account which you 


printed lately of an attempt to poison Gene ral Washington men 


tions that Ac took up some peas on his knife. This proceeding 


must have greatly injured his reputation in the eyes of all genteel 
persons. Pray, beg your fellow-citizens in their future purchases 


to have aneve upon my remarks Yours Don WHiskerannos 


P.S. 1 am writing a book of travels 
The following, although without signature, is evidently from a 
schoolmaster 

Messrs. Epirors—I have sometimes known you gentlemen 
omplain of the drudgery to which you are ¢ xposed, and assure 
people very grave ly that you have more to test your patience than 
others. [have ne doubt your profession, as we ll as that of allother 
disadvantages, but these are apton cer 


men, 18 subject to variot 
Permit me to beg that you wil 


tain oceasions te be overrated 
xed affecting display of the ¢ vils at 


read with attention the ani 
it is copied 


tendant on the avocations of another class of society 
from one of the British papers 
Imaster—Noah had three sons, Shem Ham, and Japheth 


Scroolm 
who was the father of Shem, Ham, and Japheth? (Boys silent.) 


Well, new etstry again You know Mr Sparkes 
' = Boys—Oh, yes, sir, yes, sit School 
Now then, Mr. Sparkes has three sons 


Tom. Jack, and Harry—who was the father of Tom, Jack, and 


Harry Bous—Mi Sparkes Schoolmaster— That's right! very 
t Now the n—Noah had three sons, Shem Ham, 


: , 
ind Japheth—who was the father of Shem, Ham, and Japheth 


Boys—Mr. Sparkes 


You cannot tell 
who jives over the way 


ter—Silence there 


good boys unde ed! 


Gexriemex—Will you please ask the common council when 
the Hall of Record is » be completed Sub rosa, Messrs. Edi 
k these gentlemen wonderful fellows for busi- 

Rapip 


tors. don t you th 


ness Yours in haste 
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THY PARTING LOOK. 


A BALLAD—AS SUNG BY MR. WOOD, AT THE THEATRE ROYAL. ¢ OVENT GARDEN, IN THE OPERATIC ROMANCE OF THE DEVIL'S ELIXIR—POETRY BY E. FITZBALL—MUSIC BY G. H. RODWELL. 
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_ ORIGINAL MISC ELLANY. lig rreener and F ric icher than the others The Creator has given thee||bring in its own reward. How little [ dreamed when I feet 
a ann tT a duty, which, though humble, thou must not neglect. Besides, sprang on my course what purposes I was destinnl to fulfil 
| 
| 


HUMILITY AND PERSEVERANCE. who knows what may be thy future destiny? Flow on, I beseech! What happy beings were to owe their bliss to me! What lofty 
\ trees. what velvet meadows, what golden harvests were to hail my 


A PABLE thee 
From the side of a mountain there flowed forth « little rivulet.) ‘The brook heard the rebuke, and danced along its way more areet! Lat net the mock and lowly despair: heaven will expply 
Its voice was scarcely heard amid the rustling of the leaves and. Cheerfully. On and on it went, growing broader and broader. By them with noble inducements to virtue 
grass around, and its shallow and narrow stream might be over-| °0d by other rivulets poured their crystal waters into it, and || EXTRACTS PROM MODI RN DICTIONARY. 
looked by the traveler. This brook, although so small, was in- *Welled its deepening bosom, in which already began to appear), "if : hon lisappointed poets and mali- 
spired with a proud spirit, and murmured against the decree of ‘he fairy creatures of the wave, darting about joyfully, and glis- ; Rericw.—A rese “eg w we = ri ” | Po men Bier =~ F 
Providence, which had cast its lot se lowly tening in the sun. As its channel grew wider and wider, and py Penge gor ooleae 98 se 6 om eotius sian till he 


I wish I were a cloud, to roll all day through the heavens. Yet other branches came gliding into it, the stream began to as-| 
painted so beautifully, as those lovely shapes are colored, and never! sume the importance of a river, and boats were lanched on it, and | 
descending again in showers ; or, at least, I wish I were a broad! it rolled on in a meandering course through a teeming country, 
river, performing some useful duty in the world. Shame on my) freshening whatever it touched, and giving the whole scene a new 


does something against your interest 

Anonymous writine —An ambush, behind which you may 
slander your foe in safety and honor 

Outrage.—Whatever you don’t iike 


weak waves and unregarded bubbling. I micht as well } | character of beauty l A o ve 
: £g ght ¢ save || CHATE ) | >. oon » delus Ww 
never been, as to be thus puny, insignificant, and usel % As it moved w jest I pride, the s 1 of its g ! een tes Pam eee wie: haga ath a c 
» as s , Insignificant, ¢ seless As ov yn now ajesty > 8 oe - ? > Pu - 
. pet preston or bene, mer beep oequees - jery out shame against others for leaving it, when we are uncon 


When the brook had thus complained, a beautiful tall flower,| Uy-heaving billows formed itself into the following words : ll eci ashy far away from it ourselves 
= bent over its bosom, replied, At the outset of life, however humble we may seem, fate may stan ; *"y = ee 
Thou art in error, brook. Puny and insignificant thou mayest) have in store for us great and unexpected opportunities of doing|, A Parisian tailor, says a French paper, has rec ently taken out 
be; useless thou art not, for I owe haif my be auty, perhaps my || good and of being great. In the hope of these we should ever|/a patent for a machine, by means of which the human figure is 
life, to thy refreshing waters. The plants adjacent to thee are! pass on without de spair or doubt, trusting that perseverance will, measured for garments with undeviating accuracy . 











